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DINNER IN THE STEA™M BOAT. 
From the last (Lon.) New Monthly Magazine. 


“They fool me to the top of my bent..°—Smaxs. 


“Come, Mrs. Suet, Mrs. Hoggins, Mrs. Sweet- 
bread, Mrs. Cleaver! dinner’s ready; shall I show 
you the way down to the cabin? we mustn’t spoil 
goed victuals though we are sure of good company. 
Luck ! what a monstrous deal of smoke comes out 
of the chimney. 1 suppese they are dressing the 
second course; every thing’s roasted by steam, they 
say—how excessively clever! As to Mrs. Dip, since 
she’s so high and mighty. she may find her own 
way down. What! she’s afraid of spoiling her fine 
shawl, I reckon, though you and I remember, Mrs. 
Hoggins, when her five shilling Welsh-whittle was 
kept for Sunday’s church, and good enongh too, 
for we al] know what her mother was. Good Hea- 
vens! here comes Undertaker Croak, looking as 
down in the mouth as the root of my tongue ; do 
let megetout ofhis way; 1 wouldn’t sit next to 
him for a rump and dozen, he does tell such 
dismal stories that it quite gives one the blue 
devils. He is like a nightmare, insn’t he, Mr. Smart ?” 
“He may be like a mare by night,” replied Mr. 
Smart, with a smirking chuckle, “but I consider 
him more iike an ass by day—he! he! he! he™” 
Looking round for applause at this sally, he held 
out his elbows,and taking a lady, orrather a female 
under each arm, he danced towards the hatchway, 
exclaiming, * Now I am ready trussed for table, liver 
uoderone wing and gizzard under the other.’ ‘Keep 
a civil tongue in your head, Mr. Smart; | don’t 
quite understand being called a liver—look at the 
sparks coming out of the chimney, I declare I’m 
frightened to death.’ ‘* Well, then you are of course 
no longer aliver,’ resumed the facetious Mr. Smart ; 
‘so we may as well apply to Mr. Croak to bury you.’ 
*O, Gemini! don’t talk so shocking !1 had rather 
never die ai all than have such a fellow as that to 
bury me.’ ‘Dickey, my dear!’ cried Mrs. Cleaver 
to her son, who was leaning over the ship’s side 
with a most wo-begone and emetical expression of 
countenance, ‘hadn’t you better come down to din- 
ner? There’s a nice silver side of a round o° beef, 
and the chump end ofa bite o? mutton, besides a 
rare hock of bacon, which I dare say will settle 
your stomach.” ‘O, mother!’ replied the young 
Cockney, ‘that *ere cold beef steak andinguns vat 
you put up in the pocket handkerchief, vasn’t good 
Ide believe, for all my hinsides are of a work— 
‘Tell *em it’s a holiday,’ cried Smart—‘O dear, O 
dear !? continued Dick, whose usual brazen tone was 
subduedin toa lack-a-daisycal whine, ‘Ivant to reach 
and I can’t—vat shall 1 do, mother?,—‘Stand on 
tiptoe, my darling,’ replied Smart, imitating the 
voice of Mrs. Cleaver, who began to take in high 
dudgeon this horse play of her neighbour, and was 
proceeding to manifest her displeasure in no very 
measured*terms, when she was fortunately separa- 
ted from her antagonist, and bore dewn the hatch- 
way by the dinner-desiring crowd, though sundry 
echoes of the word ‘Jackanapes !’ and ‘impertinent 
feller.” continued audible above the confused gab- 

le of the gangway. 

‘Well, but Mr. Smart,’ cried Mrs. Suet, as soon 
as she had satisfied the first cravings of her appetite, 


boding Mr. Croak had been infusing into the party ; 
and Smart, by way of fortifying their courage, bade 
them remark that the sailors were obviously under 
no sort of apprehension. ‘Ah,’ resumed the  perse- 
vering Mr. Croak, ‘they are used (to it—it is their 
business —they are bred to the seas.’ ‘But they don’t. 
want to be bread to the fishes, any more than you 
or !*? returned Smart, chuckling at his having the 
best of the nonsense. 

‘Well.’ exclaimed Mrs. Sweetbread, ‘I never tast- 
ed such beer as this—flat as ditchwater; they should 
have put it uponthe cullender to let the water rua 
out; and, vet you have been drinking it, Smart, and 
never sai\li any thiog about it.” ‘Madam’ replied 
the party thus addressed, laying his hand u pon his 
heart, and looking very serious, *I never make it a 
to the wheels ; and that makes them spin round,/| rule to speak ill of the dead. [am eating the ham, 
just as the smoke-jack in our chimnies turns the spit;| you see, and yet it would be much better if I were 
and then there’s the safety-vdlve in case of danger,|to let it exemplify one of Shak+peare’s soliloquies — 
which lets all the water into the fire, and so puts! Ham-let alone.’ ‘La! you’re such a wag,’ cried 
out the steam at once. You see, ma’am, it’s very} Mrs. Hoggins, ‘there’s no being up to you; but if 
simple, when once you understand the trigonometry/| you don’t like the ham, takea slice of this edge- 
of it” ‘O perfectly, but I never had it properly ex-| bone—nothing’s better than cold beef.” 1 beg your 
plained to me before. It's vastly clever, isn’t it ?| pardon, Madam,’ replied the indefatigable joker— 
How could they think of it? Shall I give you a lit-| ‘cold beef’s better than nothing—Ha!ha! ha! 
of the sallad? La, it isn’t dressed; what a shame!’} ‘How do you find yourself now, my darling?’ said 

‘Not at all,’ cried Smart, ‘none of us dressed for| Mrs. Cleaver to her son, who had been drivea below 
dinner, so that we can hardly expect it to be dressed | by a shower, and kept his hat on, because, as he 
forus. He! he! he !’ ‘Did you hear that, Mrs, H. ?’| said, his ‘air was quite vet.” ‘Vy, mother, I have 
exclaimed Mrs, Snet, turning to Mrs. Hoggins,| been as sick as a cat, but I'm bang up now, and so 
‘that was a good one, warn’t it? Drat it Smart,| peckish, that | feel as if 1 could heat any thing”— 
you are a droll one.’ ‘Then just warm those potatoes,’ said Smart, hand- 

Here the company were alarmed by a terrified} ing him the dish, for they are almost cold.” ‘Mil 
groan from Mr. Croak, who ejaculated, hav -aebd Se you not to run your rigs opon me,’ quoth the 
have mercy uponus! did you hear that whizzing | Coekney looking glampish, ‘or1 shall fetch you a 
noise?—-there it is again! there’s something wrong/|vVipe with this here hash stick. If one gives you a 
in the boiler—if it bursts, we shail all be in Heaven /hinch, you takeaheli.? ‘Never mind him my dear, 
in five minutes..—‘*The Lord forbid !’ ejaculated two/| cried his mother, ‘eat this mutton chop, it will do 
or three voices, while others began to scream, and | you gogyh’s there’s no gravy, for Mr. Smart has all 
were preparing to quit their places, When the stew- |the sauce to himsetf. flaw! baw! haw! ‘Very 
ard informed them it was nothing in the world but| good!) exclaimed the latter clapping his hands, 
the spare steam which they were letting off..—‘Ay,|‘egad! Ma’am, you are as good a wag as yourown 
80 they always say,’ resumed My Croak, with an/double chin.’ This was only veutured ina low tone 
incredulous tone and woe begone look ; “but it was | of voice, and, as the fat dame wasat that moment 
just the same on board the American steam boat | handing the plate to her son, it was fortunately un- 
that I was telling you of—52 souls sitting at dinner, | heard. 
laughing and chatting for all the world. as we are} Dick being sti!lrather giddy, contrived to let the 
now, when there comesa whiz, such as we heard a/chop fall upon the floor, an occurrence at which 
while ago—God help us! there it is once more—{| Mr. Smart declared he was not in the least surpris- 
and bang ! up blew the boiler 14 people scalded to |ed, as the young man, when he came into the cab- 
death—large pieces of their flesh found upon the |in, looked uncommonly chop fallen. Dick bowever, 
banks of the river, and a little finger picked up next | had presently taken a place at the table, and began 
day in an oyster shell, which ty the ring apon it| attacking the buttock of beef with great vigor and 
was knownto be the captain’s. But don’t be alarm- | vivacity, protesting he had got a famous ‘happetite,’ 
ed, ladies and gentlemen, | dare say we shall escape |and felt ‘as ungry as an ound.’ ‘I never say any 
any scaiding as we're all in the cabin, and so we |thing to discourage any body,’ said Mr. Croak, 
shall only goto the bottom, smack! Indeed we | ‘particularly young people; it’s a thing | hate, but 
may arrive safe—they do sometimes, and wish we ;t’other day a fine lad sate down to this diner in 
may now, for nobody loves a party of pleasure more | this very packet, after being sea-sick, just as you 
than I do. I hateto look on the gloomy side of|may be doing now, when it turned out he had broke 
things when we are all happy together (here another|a blood vessel, and in twelve hours he was a corpse 
groan) and | hope I haven't said any thing to lower / and a very pretty one he made.’ 
the spirits of the company.’ ‘I’m not going to be choused out of my dinner for 

‘There's no occasion,’ cried Smart, ‘fot I saw the | ll that, replied the youth, munching away with 
steward putting water into every bottle of brandy,’/ great industry, and atthe same time calling out 
The laugh excited by this bon-mot tended, in some | ‘Steward! take away hie porter-pot, it runs.” ‘I 
degree, to dissipate the alarm and gloom which the | doubt that,’ cried Smart. ‘I say it docs, resumed 


‘you promised to tell me all about the steam, and 
explain what it is that makes them wheels go round 
and round as fast as those of our one horse chay, 
when Jim Ball drives the trotting mare..—*Why, 
ma’am, you must understand—* ‘Who called for 
sandwichesand a tumbler of negus?? bawled the 
steward—‘Who called forthe savages and tumbling 
negroes?’ repeated Mr. Smart.—‘Yes, ma’ma, you 
saw the machinery, | believe—(capital boiled beef) 
there’s a thing goes up and a thing goes down, all 
made o, iron; well, that’s the hydrostatic principal ; 
then you put into the boiler—(a nice leg of mutton, 
Mrs. Sweetbread)—let me see, where wasl? In 
the boiler, | believe. Ah! it’s an old trick of mine 
to be getting into hot water, So ma’am, you see 
they turn all the smoke that comes from the fire on 
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Dick, angrily, ‘ihe table clothis allof asop. ‘Ill 
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der the necessity of carrying them so far back, to 


bet you halfa crown it does’at.’ Done ! and Done! | enable him to exercise the powers.ot his vision, His 


were hastily exclaimed, whea Mr, Smart, looked | coat wae of the oldest fashion of 1700, with large 


round with a smirk, exclaimed—*‘Ladies and gen- 
tlemen,! appeal to everv.one of you whether the 
pot has not been perfectly eti!l, and nothing has 
been running but thebeer.? This elicited a shont 
at poor Dick’s expense, who sullenly muttered, ‘I’m 
not going to be bamboozled out of apn alf-crown in 
thal there vay, and vat’s more [vont be made a 
standing joke by no man. ‘I don"t see how you 
can,’ replied his antagonist,‘ so long as you are set- 
ting. ‘Vy are you likea case of ketchup? cried 
Dick, venturing for once to become the assailant, 
and immediately replying to his own inquiry, ‘be- 
cause you are a saucebox.’ ‘Haw! haw!’ roared 
his mother, ‘bravo Dick ! well done Dick ! there’s a 
proper rap for you Mr. Smart.7 Somewhat nettled 
at this joke, poor as it was, the latter returned to 
the charge by inquiring of Dick why his hat was 
like a giblet pie? aud after suffering him to guess 
two orthree times in vain, cried ‘because there’s a 
goose’s head in if,’ and instantly set the example of 


the horse-laugh, in which the company joined.— | the oldest was named Simon. 


brass buttons, which probably some of his forefathers 
brought from England, for he was of true English 
‘rigin, and he took uot a little pride in making it 
known. . tt is said that his reason for this was,that 
none should mistake tim for Dutch, a nation his fea- 
tures very much resembled, 

His wife was a suiall] dried up woman, whose ex- 
act features it is dificult to describe, as she was one 
of these active, busy mo:t+ls, whonever remain long 
enough in one position, to admit of any thing more 
then a momentary observation, In what way good 
old Simon detaived her long enongh to strike a bar- 
gain was never known, and it is supposed had the 
answer been more than a simple * yes,’ the deliber- 
ate old landlord would have never known his fate. 
Her wonderful powers of loco-motion, had obtained 
forher among the villagers, the significant title of 
* Old Dame Frisk.’ 

This testy old couple had two children, both sons, 
and in ordcr to be true to himself and his fathers, 
Expedition being the 


Finding he was getting the worst of it, Dick thought | motto of the good matron, in about one year after 
it prudent to change the conversation, by observing | the birth of the first, she christened the second by 


that it would luckily be ‘igh water in the ’arbor| the name of John, 


when they arrived.” *Then | recommend you by all 
meats to use some of it,’ said the pertinacious Mr. 
Smart, ‘perhaps it may cure your squint.’ 

Both mother and soa rose up in wrath of this per- 
sonality, and there would infallibly have been a 
bourrargue (as the French say) in the hold, but that 
just than there was a tremendous concussion upon 
the deck, occasioned by the fall of the main boom 
and followed by squeaks and screams, of all calibres, 
from the panic striken company at the dinner table. 
‘Lord bave mercy upon us! ejaculated Croak with 
a deep groan, ‘it’s all over with us—we are going 
to the bottom—I like to meke the best of every 
thing—it’s my way, and therefore hope no lady or 
centleman will be in the least alarmed, for I believe 
drowning is a much less painfuldeath than is gene- 
rally supposed.’ 

Ifaving run upon deck at this juncture for the 
purpose of ascertaining the nature of the accident, 
which he found to be unattended with the smallest 
danger, the wriler cannot detail any more of the 
conversation that ensued antil their arrival at Calais, 
which will form the subject of another paper. 
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FOR TUE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


THE NORTON FAMILY. 


Ou the south bank of the beautiful Blackstone, 
near Wilkinsonville, formerly stood an old building, 
that fof more then seventy years, had been kept as 
a tavern house. The estate passed through several 
generatious of the same family, and each in turn felt 
himself bound to keep a public house. Its long stand. 
mg had given toit such notoriety, that very many 
ef the older travellers, always made a point either 
of stopping over night, or at least stopping to regale 
themselves with Simon Norton’s choice spirits, and 
to replenish their stomachs with his beef-steak and 
bam. The last one of thiy doughty race, was a lit- 
ile, stout, square built man, with round head set 
close to his shoulders, and full red cheeks. [lis 
mouth was rather emall and so drawn up as to 
form two or three wrinkles about the under lip 
and corner of his mouth. tis chin was large and 
double, the fat pari hanging down so as to rest below 
on his fall breast. The most important feature of his 
face, was bis little round, turning up nose, the tip 
of which pointed to an angle so great as to expose 
twosmooth cavities apparently running directly into 
the centre ofhishead. it lay so much sunk io the 
face, &.tbone other than a front view would fairly 
discover this singular proboscis. It lay so low alse 
at the root, that his eyes which were somewhat prom. 
inent, could look directly across ; and it was said 
that one eye always kept watch, to see when the 
other went to sleep, 


| 


} 


to fashion him alter that singular model already de- 
scribed, his father, with this difference however, his 
uose wes somewhat larger and more prominent, re- 
sembling when he had taken a supine posture, (a 
position he was wont to assume) the dome on Saint 
Paul’s Church. He being the oldest and having the 
good oid hereditary name of Simon, it was determin- 
ed should he outlive his father, a circumstance not 
to be doubted, as no one inthe family bearing that 
name, had ever died in youth, and besides his gen- 
eral views in every thing coincided with his father’s 
notions. On the contrary, John grew up a lank, 
slim man, having nothing likeeither of his parents, 
except an unaccountable facility of motion, for which 
undoubtedly he was indebted to old Dame Frisk. | 
As there was no restraint put upon his habits or in- 
clination, the father being too slow in his percep- 
tions to keep an eye on him, much less to follow 
him in his perambulations, he had it in bis way to 
know a little of every body’s business, and not un- 
frequently would he get himself into some little diffi- 
culties not very credible to himself. He had rung 
the noses of all the little urchins in the ville, pur- 
loined every orchard and mellon yard in the vicini- 
ty, and many other petty crimes, all which served to 
give him the character of a ** bad boy.” 

Our old matron would sometimes get a glimpse at 
him,ewing, no doubt, to hersingular agility, and at 
such times, the flippant tongue of the old Dame, 
would send forth such a volley of execrations, that 
our young hero did not care to expose himself to 
her fluency oftener then was necessary. John, 
however, was not destitute of all good points. He 
was generous, open-hearted, and held meanness 
(that was intentional) in utter contempt. His aber- 
rations from the rest of the world, seemed to be the 
result of thoughtlessness. On his arrival at eighteen, 
finding he bad got the enmity of all the village, 
John like atrue philosopher, determined to change 


his place ofreside®ce. And where should he go 


As Simos grew up nature = 


Hisroving disposition he thought would be as well 
gratified by visiting some other country as any way, 
and he concluded to make a voyage. His disap- 
pearance was unnoticed for a considerable time by 
old Simon as well as by the neighbours When 
known, the latter thought they had got rid ofa trou- 
blesome enemy, and honest Simon was only heard to 
te in a good fatherly way, that John might do 
well. 

As time passed John was forgotten, or at least 
only remembered for some of his wild pranks. In 
the mean time John shipped himself at Provi- 
dence in a vessel, bound for the eastern wortd, 
whither he went and made a prosperous voyage. 
The strict discipline and order on board the ship, 
soon brought down the high and giddy mind of the 
young sailor. He was bold, hardy and always at his 
post. As he loved his roving life, so he continued | 
to follow it, and nearly twelve years had passed 
away, and John had not once heen heard of, or seen 


He usually wore a hat, having | a single acquaintance of his youth, As a favovrable | 


a wide rim crowded so far down, that he waa un-| opportunity now offered he felt some inclination to| 


visit his native place, Nosooner thought than done, 
Having then taken a seat in a stage cuoach, he be- 


| gan to figure to himself the kind of reception he 


should meet with. He callad up al! bis you'hful 
pranks, and although he was well aware his conduct 
had given pain to others; but ow that so much 
time hadelapsed, he began to look upon them as 
agreeable follies, which to relate would establish his 
claim to the appeilation of *‘ Hero” While these 
things were in agiiation, said he to himself, * 1 will 
try an experiment. They must have forgotten me 
by this time ; | went offa green lad,I am nowa 
full manly figure; 1 will take lodgings at another 
house and reinain incog,.”” 

Having finished this mental soliloquy, lie found his 
rapid travelling had brought him among scenes with 
which he had formally been acquainted. Here was 
the beautiful Blackstone winding its way among the 
smalitills, where in youthful thonghdlessness and 
gaiety he had passed in idienessthe morning of life, 
and while he was admiring the thousand beautiful 
scenes its banks presented, a smart crack of the 
whip, brought the horses full into the yard of the 
sun tavern,about two miles from his fathers. When 
our young hero alighted from the stage, he saw 
standing near by a tall straight man, whom from his 
appearance he took to be the landlord, and as the 
driver Feaped from his seat the host cried out, ‘hal- 
loo Jock, you have got along early to night, I guess | 
you have used the braid a little.” * Why for that 
matter,’ said Jock, * 1 always thought it. best to 
lay skin as close to skin as possible.’ * Good,’ said 
a feilow that stood leaning against a portico and 
hiccoughing most incessantly, damme, that’s what I 
think too, Jack.? During this conversation John had 
approached the entry of the house, through which 
as the door stood openhe could see a room contain- 
ing near a dozen men, all apparently in some meas- 
ure under the exhilerating liquid of the bar. He 
cast his eyes around the circle, but was unable to 
recognise auy one, aod he was about to draw his 
eyes off, when he sawclose up in the corner an old 
man trying to ignite the tobacco in his pipe. In his 
countenance he thought he could discover.the decay - 
ing features ef Sol. Griggs. He was in the days of 
John’s youth, the greatest waginthe village. How- 
ever, our hero passed in and as might be expecied 
every one cast on him a scrutinizing eye buthe pas- 
sed unknown, and ina few minutes the merry com- 
panions continued their boisterous hiliarity, and 
John found that witty Sol, had lost none of his 
claims to attention. While they were carrying on 
the joke and passing the inebriating bowl, they were 
interrupted by the entrance of a traveller, who ap- 
peared much fatigued. He passed through the 
room, and as he placed a smal! bundle on the table, 
said, ** Landlord, who keeps the tavern down upon 
the river, the matter of a mile and a half, or two 
miles?? * Simon Norton, jr’ was the reply. ‘Well, 
Simon Norton, jr. had better pull down his old gra- 
ting sign. Why faith, your honour, he keeps but a 
bungtown tavern,’ suid the traveller, who appeared 
to be Lrish by his speech. * Why s0,° enquired the 
landlord, good humouredly. ‘ Why do ye see, I 
called for a glass of whiskey, and he had none, well 
thea your honour, said I, Ill take a little brandy, 
but no brandy had he, and so | thought your honour,. 
to have a dramofold jamaica, anc bugger his eyes 
he kept no jamaica. Well, your honour, said|l, and 
what have ye ? well, said he, ve Cider Brandy, go 
to the devi! said I with your cider brandy, and so 
your houour, Ive come trudging along up here as 
dry as a salt mill” At the conclusion of this the 
whole company burst into a loud roar of laughter, 
‘The junr’s. wife,” said Griggs, ‘ F guess has got into 
one of her comical fits again.’ 

Every one had now something to say about young 
Simon, and his wife, from all which our hardy sailor 
learnt that his brother was married, and married to 
a most consummate slot, That his father was still 
alive, but that his mother in some of her feats of 
agility, had broken her head oven the stair casing, 
‘ Well, well,’ at last saida little bent up man; ‘they 
say the house is haunted and that they mean to scik 
it immediately, but who the devil will buy a haunt- 
ed nouse.? * Let Simon’s wife show herself to the 
spirits,’ said Sot Griggs, ‘and I'll guarepvtee theyll 
be troubledno more. If Satan looks worse then she 
does, Vl! be bound he’> got sense enough to keep out 





—————— 


of sight” * Right Griggs,’ said the swaggerer from 
the portico, who had reeled into the room, ‘ the devil 
js a gentleman in every sense of the word.’ Our 
hero now determimed to take advantage of this pop- 
ular sto“y ia the best possible manner. The story 
went on, it gained credit, and our seaman remain- 
ed at the Sun tavern. 

Various stories were told about the haunted house 
and the determination of old Simon to dispose of it. 
Jobn in the character of a farmer called at the old 
tavern, and enquired if there were any estates to be 
sold in that place. After much eonversation which 
seemed to be in a great circle, the old landlord 
said he would sell his if he liked, and they could 
come to terms. His price was demanded, it was 
named, John knew the circumstances too well to 
acceed at once. He offered one half, it would not 
’ do; he was about to depart, when old Simon en- 
quired how he would make his payment ? ¢ All cash,’ 
saic the seaman. ‘* Well my son, what think you ?” 
* Why you know father we are in want of money, 
and’—— ‘ I say,’ resumed old Norton, ‘ you shall 
have it,’ turning to the pretended farmer. Pessession 
was given immediately, and old Simon and son de- 
parted from the hereditary estate, and hired a small 
house in the neighborhood, till they could suit them- 
selves toa better place. 

John in due time made known who he was ; re- 
paired the haunted house which by the bye never 
troubled the hardy seaman; married the daughter of 
Sol Griggs, and took his father back to live and die 
on the estate of his fathers. Simon, junr. went off 
to Ohio, in which place, no doubt there are many 
Norton’s by this time, as their lectures on population 
were always practical. ee 








PAR — 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


TIGHT LACING. 


As the season for given lectures on various sub- 
jects is approaching, | would recommend to some 
erudite gentleman of the Faculty, to treat this great 
city with a course upon tight lacing. The object of 
the lecturer should be to demonstrate, how many 
hiorse power, (if | may be allowed the term) may 
safely be put in requisition, m order to compress a 
lady into her nafural shape, and how many horse 
power (1 beg pardon again) would impair the consti- 
tution or cause -her death. A great many valuable 
and slender females, have already been wasted and 
come to their end, merely from a lack of knowledge 
on this important subject. The fascinating Miss 
Waistless, who had after many fruitless endeavours, 
succeeded in reducing her waist to the circumfer- 
ence of a thumb ring, was fairly out of breuth at 
Lady T *s last party, and her sister, who was 





idolized by all the dandies inthe city, and on whom | 


were STAY’Dthe hopes and affections of at least a 
dozen, lately dropped down dead ina ballroom, and 
but for the interposition of doctor Jack knife, who 
with great dexterity and presence of mind eut the 
fatal cord, she would have *t popp’d off?’ in a hurry. 
In the same mawner, some men of high standing, or 
rather 10 sfanding at all, have been resusitated after 
the hangman had politely cut them down, and dis- 
missed them to the «are of some tender hearted phy- 
sician. Now if these unpleasant accidents occur in 
the city, where the ladies are supposed to know how 
to do things ina proper manner, what will become 
of our full grown country women. If they uader- 
take to delittle themselves in the true style, they 
will suffer a doom quite the reverse of what hap- 
pened to that consequential little animal iu the fa- 
ble. I have no doubt that a gentleman qualified to 
lecture on this subject, would not meet with a slen- 
der encouragement. I recollect. an astronomer lec- 
tured iu this city. not long since, with great eclat, 
upon the construction and revolutions of the heaven- 
ly bodies, which by the by we have very little todo 
with, (begging the sun and moon’s pardon) and shall 
a lecturer on earthiy bodies, (and especially female 
bodies) their construction and evolutions meet with 
less patronage ? All the ladies will certain'y attend 
these lectures, because they will treat o! matters 
and things,the which it concerns the: ‘o know, and 
all the gentlemen will as certamly attend. because 
the iad'es are concermped, aud because (saving the 
dandies) it is none vf their business. 
CORNELIUS CORSETT. 
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FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. } 


THEATRICAL, 


GEORGE BARNWELL., 


It has tong been the custom for masters to- 
send their apprentices to see this play repre- 
sented, under the impression that it hada good 
moral tendency. Whether a youth was ever 
diverted from the path of vice and dissipation, 
by witnessing the performance of this antiqua- | 
ted piece is very doubtful. Possibly the peru- 
sal of the history of Barnwell, on which the 
play is founded, might have a good effect, but 
not so the dramatic representation. It is often 
asserted that a theatre is a schoo! of morality, 
but it might more properly be called, a “* School 
for Scandal,” or rather a scandalous school. It 
is true that moral sentiments may be uttered 
from the stage, sothey may be any where else, 
but in listening to these sentiments, can we 
divest ourselves of the fascinations of the place ? 
can we forget that we are after all in a mere 
place of public amusement, and are rather there 
for the purpose of killing time than improving 
it ? Admitting that a youth goes tosee the per- 
formance of Barnwell once in twelve months, 
and that the represéntation makes a solemn im- 
pression on his feelings ; still does it nof lead 
him to desire to see other plays of quite an op- 
posite character, plays exactly calculated to; 
make him forget the scenes of woe and mise- 
ry, setforth in the latter part of that dismal 
tragedy. Isnot the youth instructed in acts of 
villainy which he never before conceived ? Is 
he not taught by the manner in which Barn- 
well supplies himself with money to lavish on 
the infamous Millwood, with what facility he 
might resort to the same means, should his 
principles ever become so_ yitiated as to 
prompt him to it? A youth naturally virtuous, 
and possessed of a good degree of native gen- 
ius and integrity, needs no lessons from the 
dissipated inmates of the green room to 
strengthen his principles. 

Is it to be supposed that any temptation 
could change aCicero, a Scipio ora Pericles in- 
to a Barnwell? On the other-hand could the 
weakest simpleten on earth, imagine that the 
witnessing the representation of all that are 
cailed moral plays since the days of Roscius, 
could transform. the self abandoned Barnwell 
into a Pericles, or either of the other illustri- 
ous characters coupled with that transcendent 
Athenian ? We all know that in those coun- 
tries where public executions are most fre- 
quent, the multitude become hardened at the 
sight, and we may venture toassert that three 
fourths-of those who go to see a man swinging 
upon a gallows, go to the place of execution 
for what alnost may be called diversion. | 


eee 


Further itis a custom with managers, always 


to have a duit play succeeded by a merry after- 
piece, for itis their object to send their audi- 
ence home laughing, even if they commenced 
by causing them to shed tears. Now if a youth 
is inspired with some solemn ‘impressions after | 
seeing the play of George Barnwell, he gener-| 
ally retires between -the play and afterpiece, 
takes a cheering glass of something, even if it | 
be no strongerthan cherry, and after eating: 
an apple and a handful of chesmuts, sits 
down quite refreshed to see the farce. The 
honse is now kept in a roarof jauvhter, per-| 
haps atthe ludicrous Nipperkin or the jovial 
Robin Roughhead ; our lad joins heartily in the 
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sport, and when the curtain falls, every trace 
of the wretched Barnwell is effaced from his 
memory, and his mindis filled with the fun and 
frolic of the farce.. On the following day he 
and his fellow apprentice, may be found in 
their masters counting room, before “ the old 
man gets down” (as he is quaintly called) talk- 
ing in raptures of the fun displayed by Mr. 
Such-a-one in Nipperkin, and how Mr. So-and- 
so took such a part, andthe whole afterptece is 
rehearsed by the two youngsters,but not a word 
about Barnwell or “moral tentency.” If 
either give a thoughtto this play, itis perhaps 
oestowed upon the fascination of the wan- 
ton, Millwood, particularly if that part be per- 
formed by a beautiful woman, which is most 
frequently the case. 
‘Go, get thee hence— 
There’s mischiefin the breath o° thee.” 
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2m, GavLN 
BOSTON 8 

SATURDAY EVENING, Ocr. 30, 1824, 

Here’s a-pretty “ kettle of fish.” Here itis 
past ten o’clock on Friday morning, and not a 
line written for the ‘Boston Head.” Why, in 
good truth a poor devil who undértakes to edit 
a periodical paper, should have a skull con- 
structed somewhat after the fashion of a grist- 
mill, that he might grind out prose and poetry, 
by the gill, pint, quart or bushell.—Those who 
have never peeped over the back of an editori- 
al chair can have no conception what sort of a 
patch-work task it is, to pick up a scrap to ill 
hali an inch that’s wanting to one column, and 
and an inch and a half to piece out another. 
Now we knew a fellow who used to manage 
these things pretty fair.— Sir says the com- 
positor,” as the old gentleman was just going 
to tea, after a hard hours scribbling, I want a 
few lines to fill out the third column.—“Want 
what, a few lines Jolin, a few lines, how many, 
how many lines John? “About four sir.” ‘Four 
ha! well, very well, let me see; umph! you 
may put in,—on last Tuesday evening an old 
gentleman was salted in Pickle-pot Alley, and 
robbed of his golden headed cane.’ Compositor 
sets part of it up, and the editor retires ; after 
getting half way down stairs, John runs after 
the old gentleman singing out, ‘sir, sir, that 
paragraph makes too much by a line and! can’t 
get allin” ‘Well d—~—n it John leave out the 
golden headed cane then. Well! I said at frst 
there was not a line written for Boston: head, 
and in. telling of it we find we have produced 
almost as much aswe want. £0» passeat how- 
ever we will just recommend to our readers who 
have money and time to spare, and wish occa- 
sionally to divert an idle hour or two, to walk 
as far as market street,and visit the grand paint- 
ing of Cain, and the Mechanical Panorama, and 
thence to the Museums . The evening may be 
also very rationally passed at Ar. Haddock’s 
exhibition of Androides. * ; * 
jut stop! by the way I had liked to have for- 
gotten, Alter diverting yourselves with all these 
things, we advise those of you who are troubled 
with ennuzto call at our office, on the follo wing 
morning and subScribe for the Rlagazine. 
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From the Rockingham Gazette. 
TO A YOUNG LADY. 
On receiving apresent of flowers, which she called 
Emblems of Friendship. 
I thank you, my dearest, "Lwas kind to send 
A proof of love to your faithful friend ; 
And thought I have long Since learned to fear, 
From the bard-won lesson of many a year: 
That the faithless heart very seldom shares 
In the language of feeling the tongue declares ; 
I will still believe, that at least in youth, 
There may bea union of friendship and truth. 


Besides, I am glad to see the flowers, 

They remind my heart of its greener hours ; 
‘When allthe present, the future, and past, 
Were a vision of pleasure too bright to last. 
Emblems of friendship ! they may be now : 
They are torn away from their parent bough ; 
But they were not so when they used to stand 
Beneath the care of a lovely hand. 

And seemed as if grateful and proud to shed 
Their fragrance round on their native bed ; 
And the light breeze whispered its joy to bear 
Their perfume away to the evening air. 


They are like friendship, when noon-day showers 
Have torn them down from their native bowers ; 
When cold and withered their branches lie, 

In the careless steps of the passer by: 

Or when the maiden delights to wear 

Their green in the wreaths of her braided hair, 

To brighten her charms on some festive day ; 
And then like a friend be cast away, 

Or folded down in some holy book, 

In which she is never again to look : 

Or given away to some favored youth, 

In the silent language he takes for truth ; 

To be worn, and worshipped, and fondly pressed 
By day and night to his foolish breast ; 

Till he finds that the flowers will be blooming on 
When the love that gave them is long since gone, 
And their beauty may perish, whenever it will; 
The flowers of the heart may be frailer still. 


Tis the fault of nature, for ask your heart . 
If iteown warm feelings do not depart, 

Ifit never breathed a deligtful vow 

To friends it will scarcely remember now ? 
And yet in yourselfyou co not condemn 
The change of feeling, you censure in them. 


Oh, no! for friendship will not be true, 

And the radiant star of the morning dew, 
Which the zephyr dries with its gentle wing, 
Is as brilliant, as fair, and as vain a thing. 


I’ve seen the gaze of an altered eye, 

And the handheld from me I knew not why ; 

I’ve heard the footsteps of friends who fled, 

When sickness hung over my weary bed ; 

And 1 thonght that the heart might be warmed as 
soon. 


By the last-cold ray of the waning moon. 


I would trust as soon to the meteer spark 

That misled the course ofthe shipwrecked bark, 
As confide in the perjured, betraying kiss 

That friendship gives in a world like this. 


But they were not all—and while they were chan- 


ged, 
There were some whose feelings no time estranged, 
Whose words of kindness were true to the last, 
As the leaf eudures when summer is past. 


Then if there is friendship which can be true, 
May its best affections be pledged to you. 

If there are hearts you love to cherish, 

If there are feelings that will not perish ! 
May they strew their blessings around your way 
From this morning hour to your latest day. 
If the hope that before you so bright appears, 
Has risen in smiles to go down in tears ; 

If the star of promise that blazes high, 

Be quench’d in the clouds of a stormy s ky: 
May ahand astrue, and more dearythan mine 
Be near to support you in life’s decline, 

Till you reach the mansions of heavenly rest, 
Where friends unite, and their loves are blest. 


From the Portland Wreath. 
VENGEANCE DISAPPOINTED. 
Bill Breakfast was a joiner true, 
Of Portland, State of Maine ; 
And he was always Hickory blue, 
When matters crossed his grain, 


As Will was shingling on a house, 
Some say a hofse’s shed ; 

A Bumble-bee, with monstrous touse, 
Came buzzing round his head. 


Will's teeth, at once, were all on edge, 
That board-nail he could bite ; 

And in the middle of hls rage, 
He caught the noisy sprite. 


No quarter did he deign to give, 
And hugely then he swore ; 

‘¢ You’ve not a minute now to live, 
No nota second more.” 


*Twixt thumb and finger, close confined, 
He held the stinging knave ; 

Then raised his hatchet with fierce mind, 
T’ inflict a neck-bone shave. 


With murd’rous aim the batchet fell, 
(Save me from sv: close play,) 

‘* Bat passion seldom steers right well,”? 
Intruth may Willy say. 


Off thumb and finger, clean as pork, 
Full halfan inch went ** slam’ — 
For pain and spite at this sad work, 

Will swore a dreadful d-—n. 


On sudden wing, and buzzing loud, 
The bee bore off his nape ; 

Just now, who'd thought (poor wicked thing) 
He’d thus get out o” the scrape ? 


But soit was, orso°’twas said, 
And let this hint prevail, 

If you’d cut offa buzzer’s head, 
Don’t strike in rear o’ the tail. 


MORDAUNT 


Light Readings. 


An Irishman went to visit one of his countrymen 
who lay very ill. ‘Pat,’ said the visitor, supposing 
an you die. I believe [ shall be after coming to 
your funeral. **And if you do,’ replied the sick man, 
by the holy I shall not go ! 


A certain character who loved Rum more than he 
did wisdon, was in the habit of frequenting a particu- 
Jar Grog-ship, and it appeared impessible for him to 
pass the fatal spot. One morning being determined 
to master his evil propensity; he started and ran 
full speed some rodspast his eld rencezvous, then 
stopping short he exclaimed with an exulting laugh, 


‘well done resolution, go back with me,and Pll treat 
you. 


‘That is the smallest horse Lever saw,’ remarked 
agentiman in a mixed company. ‘Small’ said an 
Irish bystander, ‘do you call Aim small, by St. Pat- 
tick, f have seen an horse at small‘as two of Aim!” 


A penurious old farmer engaged an Indian to 
make some baskets, and promised to pay the In- 
dian with good hog’s plucks. The baskets were 
finished ; the farmer produced his plucks, but had 
taken care to curtail them of the hearts and tongues. 
Well, well, said the Indiav, witha bitter smile, 
white men,are good ; no hearts to deceive,neither have - 
they fonguwes to lie. 


Eritara.—The following epitaph is engraved on 
a stone in a country churchyard : ‘Here lies the body 
of David Young, AND ALL HIS POSTERITY FOR FIFTY 
YEARS BACKWARDS " 


A Dutchman coming to town, and enquired the 
meaning of many things that appeared strange to 
him, took particular notice of a Sign, on which he 
read as follows: ‘Here are horses and chais to let. 
Anno Domini, 1799.° ‘Well,’ said he ‘if there be 
horses and chairs enough tor 1799 Dominies at one 
tavern, how many must there be in the whole town ?” 
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MEMOIRS OF GENERAL FAYETTE, 
V"NHIS day published and for sale at this 
i office, and at the several bookstores, Me- 
moirs of the Marquis de LA FAYETTE, dur- 
ing the American Revolutionary war, to which 
is appended an account of his reception into 
New-York, Boston, and the principal cities of 
New-England, with interesting anecdotes of 
that illustrious personage. Price 25 cts. 

Boston, Sept. lith, 1824. 


TOM AND JERRY. 


FEW copies of Tom ang Jerry, for 
A sale at this office. 


Boston Pocket-Book, and Fancy Mo- 


rocco Work Manufactory. 
AMES DYER (directly opposite the Old South) 
is constantly manufacturing, and offers for sale, a 
great variety of 
LADIES’ 


Pocket-Books, Thread Cases, Reticules, Card Cases, 
Miniature and Locket Cases, Back Gammon Boards, 
&c. &c. on the most reasonable terms, for cash or 
credit. March 27. 
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